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The growth of the conviction that a course of legal study, under 
the conditions of the modern university, may of itself be deemed a 
form of liberal education, is strikingly manifested by a recent change 
in the policy of the German empire. Heretofore no university stu- 
dent could be matriculated there as a candidate for the degree of 
Juris Utriusque Doctor who was not a graduate of gymnasium, or 
some other institution of like or higher character. It is now officially 
announced that law students in Germany need no longer hold a 
certificate from a classical gymnasium, but may be graduates of the 
Realgynmasia or higher Realschulen. 

* * # • 

Under the heading, "Contemporary Foreign Review" the Law 
Magazine and Review, of England, publishes the following by James 
Williams, D.C.L., LL.D., concerning the Yale Law Journal: 

"This monthly magazine is well worth the attention of readers of the 
Law Magazine and Review, as being the production of young graduates and 
even undergraduates of Yale, with occasional help in the shape of articles by 
more seasoned members of the profession. It is in every way a credit to 
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the Yale Law School. One can only regret the absence of such a periodical 
in the English Universities. No doubt the differences in the method of the 
study of law account to some extent for such absence. The main differences 
are two (i) We have in England very rarely, if at all, anyone who is engaged 
in active professional or judicial work filling the place of an academic teacher. 
This is by no means unusual in America. At Yale, for instance, the Hon. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, a judge of the Court of Errors of Connecticut, is Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional and Private International Law, and Mr. Thacher, 
one of the leaders of the New York bar, is Lecturer on Corporate Trusts. 
The effect of this is no doubt to bring the students more into touch with 
actual practice and so enable them to conduct a magazine which contains 
inter alia a digest of recent cases. (2) In the English Universities, as a rule, 
a certain list of subjects for examination is published. As long as the student 
is prepared for the examination, it is generally competent for the tutor to deal 
with subjects in any order and accommodate himself to the class of mind of 
the pupil. It is an elastic system. The American system is inelastic. The 
learning is fixed in strata. The books read in the first year are marked off 
from those read in the second year. It may be that this system leads to more 
definite knowledge than ours. 

"It may be of some interest to note that at Yale the degrees of B.C.L. 
and D.C.L. are given with more logical precision than at Oxford. They are 
reserved for proficiency in Civil Law, or analogous subjects, such as Admiralty 
or foreign law, and so are comparatively rare. The degrees given after the 
ordinary law course are those of LL.B., M.L. and LL.D. Surely this is more 
logical than the Oxford system, in which there is much more English than 
Roman law in the B.C.L. examination, and in which a thesis on a Roman 
law subject for the D.C.L. degree has been of late years almost unknown." 

* * » # 

In Professor Sprague's article on "Alleged Blunders in Shake- 
speare's Legal Terminology," in our April issue, the word property 
was misprinted "prosperity," (fourth line from top of p. 316) , 



COMMENT. 



INJUNCTIONS TO RESTRAIN LIBELOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

The subject of equitable jurisdiction over libelous publications 
has received very little attention from writers on equity jurisprud- 
ence. In fact, most authorities devote but a scant paragraph to this 
branch of equity, and are unanimous in declaring that no such 
jurisdiction exists. This lack of consideration is, no doubt, due to 
the fact that under the early decisions it was well established that 
equity had no power to restrain publications of a libelous nature and 
that the only remedy to the injured party was an action at law. 



